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(Codex Alimentarius Commission, 1980; see also Appendix B) refers only
to a microbiological end-product specification and is intended to increase
assurance that the provisions of hygienic significance in the code have
been met. This Codex document does not contain a definition of a mi-
crobiological specification as a limit to determine the acceptability of raw
materials, ingredients, or foods in contractual agreement between two
parties.

ATTRIBUTES OF QUALITY AMENABLE TO
MEASUREMENT BY MICROBIOLOGICAL CRITERIA

The term quality usually refers to the property, inherent nature, char-
acteristic or attribute, or degree or grade of excellence of something. The
term quality as commonly applied to food summarizes in one word its
desirable characteristics. Quality of a food as perceived by the consumer
can be described as a value related to flavor, color, and texture. It also
includes imperceptible traits such as nutritional and aesthetic values and
safety. Exclusive of discussions of safety, for the purpose of this report,
microbiological aspects of quality include:

1.   shelf-life, as perceived by attributes such as flavor and appearance;

2.   adherence to good manufacturing practices;

3.   utility of a food.

Each of these attributes is measurable to some extent microbiologically;
the decisive question, however, is to what extent. Although subsequent
sections of this report will deal with this question in more detail, some
discussion of the subject is presented below.

The ultimate shelf-life of a perishable product can be estimated to some
degree through the application of microbiological criteria. Assuming iden-
tical storage conditions, a perishable food with a low number of spoilage
microorganisms will have a longer shelf-life than the same product with
larger numbers of such organisms. In practice, products with unacceptable
shelf-life will soon be recognized and rejected by customers in the market
place. Regulatory agency or industry use of microbiological criteria to
grade foods for shelf-life often is an impractical task because of variable
conditions during storage. Furthermore, relationships among common mi-
crobiological parameters such as total counts and coliform counts, and the
shelf-life of a food are inexact. Some types of microorganisms, because
of enzyme systems acting upon the constituents of the food, cause marked
changes in perceptible quality characteristics of a food while others are
relatively inert biochemically and thus produce little change. In addition,
the effect of certain levels and/or types of microorganisms on perceptible